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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBER AMMERGAU., 

Ir is four o'clock and a keen September 
morning. The darkness is reeling, “like a 
drunken man, from off the path of Day.” 
From a church tower bells are clanging, and 
the good peasants, whose lives are devoted 
toa lifelike presentment of the greatest of 
all tragedies, are thronging to ‘church in 
preparation for a sacrament which shall fit 
them to portray scenes from the life of our 
Redeemer. The weather is fine, but sunless. 
By eight o’clock we are in our seats at the 
theatre, and as the clock strikes the chorus 
moves with stately march upon the stage. 
Josef Mayr—the Christus of 1871, of 1880, 
and 1890—is the central figure. His majestic 
form towers above the chorus as Prologus. | 
The whole scene, with its sweet effusion of | 
majestic sound, forms a grand overture to this | 
matchless, this indescribable presentment | 
of human strength and frailty. The first | 
tableau represents Adam and Eve driven 
from Paradise. Then comes the crowning | 
interest of all eyes and hearts—the entry of | 
Christ into Jerusalem. From this moment, 
in my opinion, criticism is utterly impossible. 
Two hundred and seventy years of prayer, 


of thought, and devotion—two hundred and 
seventy years of moral evolution, of good and 
just living—have raised these simple peasants 
to the highest perfection of histrionic pathos, 
vassion, and effect. In this stupendous per- 
| for ‘mance, which has become the wonder of 
the world, there is no acting. It is reality. 
The best player on the world’s stage could, 
without shame, learn from these people how 
to triumph in his art. At Ober Ammergau 
he will find nothing that is not perfection of 
voice, gesture, or motion. The palpable defects 
of the profane stage are absent here, where 
the whole passion and power of human nature 
are concentrated into that which seems more 
than a semblance of reality. I have seen 
nothing which has approached, even faintly, 
this almost superhuman capacity for giving 
life to the faith of ages. For eight hours we 
are, so to speak, spe ibound and saturated by 
the Old and the New Testaments, until we 
forget that we are merely spectators. We 
seem to be in another world, living with 
those who move before our astonished gaze. 
Christ appears to us, as we have been taught 
to see Him, the symbol of love and patience. 
But to His disciples He seems to be a teacher 
rather than a God. We are impressed by the 
fact, which I had not previously realized, 
that in spite of His majesty and beauty 
Christ’s human nature was transcendent 
Had it been otherwise the treason of Judas 
would have been impossible. The perform- 
ance of Johann Zwink, who, for the second 
time, personated Judas, is a marvellous 
piece of realism depicting the mainsprings 
of average human nature. We cannot help 
feeling sorry for him, in spite of his base- 
ness, because we perceive his blindness. 
When Judas flings his money at the feet 
of Caiaphas, and ends his existence in a wail 
of remorse, he seems to have atoned for a 

fault into which human blindness and human 
weakness led him. Yes, we are sorry for 
Judas, and trust that he may have been 
forgiven by the all-merciful God, who alone 
can judge the actions of erring humanity. 
At 11.30 the audience, which had preserved 
silence throughout—a silence only broken 
by sobs here and there—left the building for 
rest and refreshment. At one o'clock we 
were back in our seats, and the play pro- 
ceeded. It is impossible to describe the 
scenes that passed before our eyes on that 


| September day. The washing of the feet of 


the disciples, the Last Supper, the scene in 
the garden of Gethsemane, struck me as sub- 
lime beyond imagination. The scene of the 
crucifixion is a marvellous portraiture of 


| historic truth. Nothing that I can say would 
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give the faintest idea of the whole perform- 
ance, which must be seen to be appreciated 
—must be dreamed and thought over to be 
even faintly realized. 

While Christ hung upon the cross rain 
fell, which heightened an effect well-nigh 
insupportable. His words, “Woman, behold 
thy son! Son, behold thy mother !” spoken 
without a trace of agony, with godlike resig- 
nation and unselfishness, were moving indeed. 
Mary’s answer struck the chord in every 
heart: “Even in dying, Thou thinkest of 
Thy mother !” 

There is nothing more to be said. The 
descent from the cross and the removal of 
His body seemed to have closed a chapter in 
the lives of all present. Our beloved is gone, 
leaving nothing but the memory of His 
matchless perfection, His enduring and un- 
assailable love. Henceforward the world was 
to be darker by many shades. But beyond, 
in the far away, glimmered a star—the star 
of Hope for a life of perfect peace, love, and 
understanding, whither, whether we know it 
or not, we are all trending. 

And now the scene has closed at Ober 
Ammergau; four thousand representatives 
of the civilized world who have lived through 
this play are moving silently into the even- 
ing rain, the growing darkness of the night. 
With to-morrow’s dawn they will once more 
take up the threads of existence with un- 
abated ardour, but with a fuller knowledge 
of the purport of true religion, and, let us 
hope, without that falling away which made 
them unconsciously pity Judas. Personally, 
I lived a long life in those few hours. 
realized, for the first time in my existence, 
that which will make life bearable — even 
through pain and anguish—and death a 
delicious dream. RicHarp EpGcuMBE. 

Ober Ammergau, Bavaria. 


TALBOT SURNAME AND FAMILY, 

‘Tue origin of the surname Talbot appears, 
like that of many others, to be really lost in 
obscurity, although it has generally been said 
by heraldic writers to be derived from a dog 
of that name. While the best-known line 
of the family, and that which has been most 
numerously recorded—z.e., the one from which 
the Earls of Shrewsbury derive—no doubt 
originated from a Talbot who came over with 
William the Conqueror from Normandy, yet 
Talebot (?=Taleboth), one of the equivalents 
of this surname, is said to be a Danish name. 
In the writer's opinion it is very probable 
that this constituted a distinct family, which 
most likely settled at a very early date in 


Derbyshire and Lancashire, some of the 
members of which were engaged in the build- 
ing of ships and boats in the latter locality,* 
or in the procuring of and dealing in timber for 
this — from the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, although the name was subsequently 
assimilated to that of the line previously 
mentioned, probably by intermarriage. This 
opinion may involve an assumption of an 
error in the —- received genealogical 
records of the family, but considering the 
remote date in question (ante temp. Ed. L) 
this need excite no particular surprise. 
Henry Taleboth possessed (date uncertain) 
land in Lower Waldy and Burcote, co 
Northants. Gilbert Talebot, a resident of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche, co. Leicester, was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of Chester in 1255. 
tanulph Talebot is mentioned in the Hundred 
Roll of the High Peak, co. Derby, compiled 
2 Ed. I. (1274); and Robert Talebot was one 
of the witnesses to an undated deed executed 
by a Mr. Schalcross, of co. Derby, in an inven- 
tory of the latter’s deeds taken 5 July, 1639. 
Tallgebose is a name occurring in Domesday 
Book as that of a person holding lands, also 
Tailgebosch, the latter being a tenant and 
the former an undertenant. Talbot is a 
Norman, and Talebot (as before stated) a 
Danish name. Tailgebose also occurs in 
Domesday. One of the writer’s schoolmasters 
gave him the derivation “Taille-botte” 
(=short boot), on what authority he does not 
recollect. The surname appears never to 
have been known as a native one in Scotland 
Tarbat being the nearest to it occurring in 
that country. Talabot is a French variation 
which was represented in France during the 
present century. 

There being no present possibility of any 
awkward question being raised by sue 
action, it is much to be desired that some 
wealthy member of the family would see fit 
to — the cost of making a searching and 
thorough investigation, through the Heralds’ 
College, into the true genealogy of its various 
branches, respecting which recognized authori- 
ties have hitherto either been hopelessly at 
variance or, in some cases, apparently inentire 
ignorance. The following are a few matters 
amongst others which require elucidation, 
viz. :— 

1. The real progenitor of the Talbots of 
Bashall, cos. Lancaster and York. 

2. The history of the Lincolnshire branch, 


* Re shipbuilding at Ribchester, co. Lance 
vide Whitaker's * History of Whalley’; at Wardleys 
and on, gad beathaiiding at Poulton- 
e-Fylde, close by, vide Porter’s ‘ Hi 
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settled at Gainsborough in that county from 
about the middle of the twelfth century, 
from which the Lords de l’'Isle of Rougemont, 
co. Bedford, were amongst others descended. 
Were their lands in Lincolnshire exchanged 


37 Hen. ITT. (1252-3) for the manor of Baschelf 


or Bashall in Lancashire and Yorkshire by 


Edmund, Ear! of Lincoln, or was this manor 


an additional grant to the family ? 

3. The history of the acquisition of property 
in Slaidburn, co. Lancaster, temp. Rich. IL., 
by one of the offshoots of the Bashall branch, 
and their genealogy post circa 1500. 

4. The direct ancestor of another offshoot 
of the last-mentioned branch which settled 
at Salesbury, co. Lancaster, probably during 
the latter half of the fourteenth century, and 
their genealogy. 

5. Who were the Talbots of Cottenham, 
&c., co. Cambridge, anno 1546 ? 

6. The later history of the branch settled 
at Swannington, co. Leicester, 6 Ed. L 
(1277-8). 

7. A full and thorough account of the Irish 
Talbots, and the same of the American 
branches. 

The following arms, amongst others, are 
attributed to the family, viz. : (1) Gu., a lion 
rampant within a bordure engr. or; (2) Arg., 
a lion rampant purpure ; (3) Arg., three lions 
rampant purpure; (4) Arg., two lions passant 
gu.—in one case quartered with (1); (5) Gu., 
two bars vair ; (6) Barry bendy of ten, arg. 
and gu. ; (7) Barry of six, or (? arg.) and gu. ; 
(8) Or, three inescutcheons vair; (9) Arg., 
a lion rampant gu. 

Most of these require more particular 
identification as to the branch to which they 
were assigned ; and additional coats are to be 
found in the various published armories and 
ordinaries, which the writer has not had an 
opportunity of noting, but to which the same 
remark applies. 

In conclusion, a few remarks upon a query 
which appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ (8S. iv. 485) re 
the Talbots of Carr Hall, co. Lancaster, and 
which has so far remained unanswered, will 
probably be acceptable. The Carr Hall family 
probably originated from either the Salesbury 
or. the Slaidburn branch, the former of which 
forfeited at any rate a portion of their estates 
between 1651 and 1655, and at the close of 
the seventeenth century one Dorothy Talbot 
is said to have carried the remainder into the 
Warren family. Salesbury Hall (a ruin in 
1824), on the banks of the Ribble, nearly 

opposite Ribchester, was (in common with 
the manor house of Little Mitton, in Whalley, 
co. Lancaster) probably a duplicate, or nearly 
so, of Samlesbury manor house, situated a 


short distance to the south-west of Ribchester, 
and for 350 years the seat of the Southworth 
family. The latter is thus described by 
Whitaker (‘ History of Whalley’) :— 

**A structure of high antiquity, probably not later 
than Edward III., largely built of oak, of which 
| timber there is about it such a profusion and bulk 
that must almost have laid prostrate a forest to 
erect it. The great hall in the centre is a noble 
specimen of most rude and massive woodwork, and 
the principal timbers in the house are carved with 
great elegance, the compartments of the roof being 
painted with figures of saints, while the outsides of 
| the building are adorned with profile heads of wood, 
cut in bold relief, with huge medallions, and it is 
| curious to observe that the inner doors are without 
}a panel or a lock, and have always been opened, 

like those of modern cottages, with a latch or 
string. It is also remarkable that in this house the 
boards of the upper floors, which are indeed 
| massive planks, lie parallel to the joists instead of 
| crossing them, as if disdaining to be indebted to 
| the others for support.”* 
Slaidburn parish, according to the Ord- 
|nance Survey, comprises, with Slaidburn 
Flats extra-parochial, 40,033 acres, and con- 
sists of the township of Slaidburn, forest of 
Bowland, Newton, and Easington. The town- 
ship of Slaidburn contains 5,182 acres, and in 
1871 the population of the parish was 1,615 
persons, living in 316 houses. 

Carr Hall is four miles south-west of Colne, 
co. Lancaster. It was at one time occupied 
by Sir Edward Sherburne, Knt., and from 
1779 until after 1825 by Thomas Clayton, Esq. 
In 8 Hen. VIII. (1516) Thomas, Ear] of Derby, 
sued Thomas Southworth in the Duchy Court 
of Lancaster re commission and return on a 
disputed title to manorial rights, rents of 
| lands and houses, at Samlesbury manor and 
| Carre House, co. Lancaster, forfeited by the 

attainder of Francis, late Lord Lovell, and 
| granted by Hen. VII. to plaintiffs grand- 
father. In 1652-3 George Talbot, of Carr, 
‘co. Lancaster, had his estate seized and 
|secured by the County Commissioners on 


| information of his assisting the Earl of Derby 


‘in 1651. Now is it not possible that Cartown, 
co. Kildare (one of the seats of the Irish 
Talbots in the seventeenth century), may 
have been so named after Carr in Lancashire ? 
If so, then George Talbot, of Castle Rooney, 
co. Roscommon (son of Sir George Talbot, of 


* Surely this was shipwright’s work. It seems 
probable that several of the leading families thus 
employed in this neighbourhood migrated to Dept- 
ford, co. Kent, at the time of, or shortly after, the 
establishment of the Royal Dockyard there in 
| 1513, including some of the Lancashire Talbots. 
My records of the Deptford Talbots date back con- 
tinuously to 1713, and they probably represent the 
Slaidburn line, whose burial-place was at Stede, co. 
| Lancaster, and Great Berkhamstead (? co. Herts), 
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Cartown, by Grace, daughter of the first | 
Lord Baltimore), who seated himself on the | 
manor of New Connaught, or Susquehanna, 
in Maryland, granted to him, circa 1683, by 
his cousin the second Lord Baltimore, and 
who is said to have in 1684 killed in a dis- 
pute a collector of customs named Christopher 

ousbie or ge may possibly have been 
identical with the George Talbot referred to 
by your corres yondent as being of Carr, co. 
Lancaster. in Lancaster’ should 
surely be Altham (a chapelry in Whalley 
parish, five miles west from Burnley), and 
not Elston in Amounderness. William Tal- 
bot’s brother may possibly have been Sir 
Thomas Talbot,* whose daughter Mary, wife 
of Senclare, was buried in the south 
mart of the House of Carmelites, or White- 
priars Church, London (date not given), 
several of the Lancashire Talbots of note 
having been buried in London. The name 
given as Beaddy! is probably Braddyl (John 
Braddell, of Whalley, armiger=Millicent 
Talbot, buried near Whalley, 1621), and Port- 
halgh should be Pontagh or Poultalgh. The 
heir of the Braddyls lost his life at Thornton 
manor house in Craven (probably in an 
attempt to take the house from the Royalists) 
in July, 1643, et. twenty, and was buried at 
Whalley. 

My authorities are Barber’s ‘ British Family 
Names, their Origin and Meaning’; Record 
Office publications ; Ormerod’s ‘ History of 
Cheshire’; the Reliquary ; ‘ N. & Q. (passim); 
Baines’s ‘ History of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster’; Whitaker’s histories of Whalley 
and Craven; Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dic- 
tionary’; and Porter’s ‘ History of the Fylde 
of Lancashire.’ James TALpor. 

4, Royal Exchange, Adelaide, South Australia. 


A Poem atrripuTep to Bonerons. — 
Jonson’s well-known lyric “Still to be neat, 
still to be drest,” was suggested by the 
following mediocre piece of Latinity :— 
Semper munditias, semper, Basilissa, decores, 
semper compositas arte de scente comas, 
et comptos semper c ‘ultus, unguentaque se mper, 
omnia sollicita compta videre manu 
non amo. neglectim mihi se quae comit amica 
se det, et ornatus simplicitate valet. 
vincula ne cures capitis discussa soluti, 
nec ceram in faciem : mel habet illa suum. 
fingere se semper non est confidere amori. 
quid quod saepe decor, cum prohibetur, adest ? 


The verses first appear in some early 
editions of the ‘Satyricon’ of Petronius, and 
are appended to the genuine fragments of 


* Vide Allen and Wright’s ‘ History and Anti- 
quities of London and Southwark ’ (London, 1839). 


that writer. 


version appeared in 1535), renders “ the seven 


For instance, in the edition of 
‘Satyricon,’ “apud Linocerium,” Paris, 
1585, they appear in a collection headed 


| “ Seque shantur ista, sed sine Petronii titulo” 
jand again in a Paris edition of 1587, which 


states on the title-page, “Adiecta sunt 
veterum quorundam poetarum carmina non 
dissimilis argumenti,’ *the pieces in question 
are headed ‘ Vetervm Qvorvndam Poetarvm 
Errones Venerei.’ Gifford says of the verses 
quoted, “They were written by Jean Bonne- 
fons (Bonnefonius) and make part of what 
he calls his ‘ Pancharis.’” Mr. A. W. Pollard, 
commenting on Herrick’s charming adaptation 
of the same piece, also refers to the ‘ Basia’ 
of Bonefons, a misnomer for ‘ Pancharis,’ each 
poem in which is entitled ‘ Basium ’ in late 
editions. Bonefons (1554-1614) was a native 
of Clermont in Auvergne, and his collection 
of Latin amatory verse entitled ‘ Pancharis’ 
was published at Paris in 1587. I have seen 
only the later edition of Tours, 1592. It does 
not contain the lyric. Neither does the col- 
lected edition of Bonefons’s verse in Gherus’s 
(¢.e., Gruter’s) ‘ Delitiz Poetarum Gallorum,’ 
Frankfort, 1609—an omission which seems to 
me sutticient to discredit Bonefons’s author- 
ship. I should be glad to know if there is 
authority for assigning the piece to him. It 
is evidently included in some MS. of 
Petronius, but the early editions which I 
have cited do not specify it. In the 1592 
edition of Bonefons’s ‘ Pancharis,’ at p. 15, is 
a lyric similar in tone, which may have 
suggested the current attribution : 
Ad Fr. Myronem Senatorem Parisiensem. 
Sit in deliciis puella, Myro, 
quae claris radiat superba gemmis, 
quae monilibus atque margaritis 
tota conspicua atque onusta tota est : 
sit in deliciis amoribusque 
quae creta sibi, quaeque purpurisso 
et veneficiis colorat ora. 
Placet, Myro, mihi puella simplex, 
cui nativa genas rube do pingit, 
nativusque pudor : puella 
ore virgineo et dece ultu, 
artis nescia negligensque fuci. 
placet denique quae nihil monilis, 
oil gemmae indiget, nilque margaritae, 
pollet ipsa satis suapte forma. 


Percy Simpsom 


Tue Seven Stars (Amos v. 8).—That the 
Hebrew word Aimah, a cluster, in Job ix. 9, 
Xxxvili. 31, and Amos v. 8, is intended to 
indicate the Pleiades there can be little 
doubt. But the Vulgate, in the passage in 
Amos, translates the word Arcturus, as which 
it appears both in Wycliffe and in the Douay 
version. Coverdale, however (whose first 
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starres” both here and in Job, and he evi- 
dently means by this the Pleiades, for he 
gives a marginal note on Job ix. 9: “Some 
call these seven starres the cluck henne with 
her chekens,” which is a well-known designa- 
tion of the Pleiades, and in this rendering 
he, in fact, follows Luther, who translates 
the word die Glucke, i.e. “the cluck-hen.” 
Coverdale’s translation is followed in the 
Great Bible and other English versions ; but 
the Authorized, whilst retaining “the seven 
stars” (an expression perhaps to some am- 
biguous) in the passage in Amos, substitutes 
“the Pleiades” in the two passages in Job. 
The ‘Speaker’s Commentary’ on Amos tells 
us that the cluster “consists of seven large 
and many smaller stars.” Now the word 
“large” is, of course, comparative in mean- 
ing, though not in form. The ancients gave 
seven names to the stars in the Pleiades, but 
speak of only six as visible, there being a 
widely diffused tradition that one had dis- 
appeared, according to the well-known line 
in Ovid’s ‘ Fasti’ :— 
Que septem dici, sex tamen esse solent. 
The fact is the seventh is much fainter than 
the six brighter ones, though persons with 
keen unaided sight may see it, and, indeed, 
several other stars in the group fainter still. 
T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


A New Sense or “Gartanp.”--In the 
course of my examination of the MS. Visita- 
tions of the Archdeacons of Canterbury | 
came across an unregistered use of the word 
“garland” for a parish jollification, as the 
following extracts prove. This meaning is 
not in the ‘H.E.D. nor the ‘Dict. of the 
Kentish Dialect.’ 


Preston - next- Wingham, 1608.—‘“ We present 
John Allen, then also churchwarden of our parish, 
for that he kept a yar/and in his house on the 24 June 
last past, being Midsummer Day, the 29 day of the 
same month, being St. Peter’s Day, and the first 
day of July following, being Sunday, and then 
suffered playing upon instruments and dancing all 
the said two holy days without intermission, and on 
the said Sunday, after evensong was ended, until 
eight or nine of the clock at night, all which time 
there was much tippling and drinking, as the 


common fame is in our parish. 


Recently I found the next :— 

1600, Chislet.—“‘We present Timothy Fugester, 
of Grove Ferry, within the parish of Chislet, for 
that they keep open their door in the service time. 
About Midsummer last past, in the afternoon of 
Sunday, there should have been a gar/and with a 
minstrel playing there. I went after dinner and 
oe them warning of it, but yet their door was 

ept open and full of people.” 


Preston and Grove Ferry are only two miles 


apart, so that the word might be strictly 
local. It also shows that the present public- 
house at Grove Ferry is successor of one that 
existed there in 1600. Grove Ferry is on the 
Great Stour, between Canterbury and Sand- 
wich. ArtTuur Hussey. 


Lone ADMINISTRATION.—The Yorkshire Post 
of 22 August had the following two leaderettes, 
which may be interesting to some of your 
readers :— 

** A careful examination we have made of poli- 
tical annals discloses the fact that the present 
Government has established a record of a very re- 
markable character. Although Lord Salisbury’s is 
the first Cabinet which has contained so large a 
number as twenty members, it has remained intact 
longer than any which has existed since the Cabinet 
system was introduced into English Government 
about 200 years ago. No other Administration has 
ever gone five years without some change in the 
higher offices of State. Walpole held the Chancel 
lorship of the Exchequer throughout his long Pre- 
miership of twenty-one years, but scarcely a year 
passed without some change in his Cabinet. Pitt, 
during his supremacy of eighteen years, had five 
Presidents of the Council, as many Lord Privy Seals, 
and four Home Secretaries, and there were numer- 
ous other changes. Lord Liverpool had an altera- 
tion in the personnel of his Cabinet in eight of the 
fifteen years of his Premiership. Shorter - lived 
Ministries have had similar experiences, for even 
when personal or political differences have not led 
to resignations, illness or death has caused some 
change to occur in the course of less than five years. 

“Lord Salisbury and his colleagues have been 
fortunate, not only in the health they have 
enjoyed, but in their immunity from dissension. 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley, in his ‘ Life of Lord Palmer- 
ston,’ quotes the statement of one who had been 
all his life in association with Cabinet Ministers, 
that he never knew a Cabinet whose members did 
not quarrel more among themselves than w ith their 
opponents. In the case of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment, however, there has scarcely been a suggestion 
of any dissensions, and there is no reason to doubt 
that on all large questions of policy they have been 
thoroughly shleed. Moreover, notwithstanding the 
disintegrating effect of a large majority, they have 
been singularly happy in the almost unanimous sup- 

wort which has been nearly always yielded by their 
ilhouses in the House of Commons. To complete 
the effect of the picture it is only necessary to 
glance at the chaotic condition of the Opposition, 
which is without parallel during the present cen- 
tury. We may add that Lord Salisbury has now 
been Prime Minister longer than any other states- 
man since the passing of the Reform Bill.” 


I suppose the second half may be open to 
argument. W. Bz 


“Rue.”—Perhaps it is worth noting that, 
owing to the peculiar sense of the English 
verb to rue, the Shakespearian jest about the 
herb rue signifying contrition is so much 
older than Shakespeare’s time that it goes 
back nearly to A.D, 1320; for it occurs in 
N. Bozon’s ‘Contes Moralisés, ed. Miss 
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L. Toulmin Smith and P. Meyer, p. 107. We 
there read that a man is advised to put some 
rue and other things into wine and drink it : 
“ Prenge ruwe, qe signifie contricion,” let him 
take rue, which signifies contrition. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Wire Ponp.—The “ Wire Pond” at Winter- 
ton, mentioned under ‘Moated Mounds,’ 
ante, p. 171, has long been filled up. It cer- 
tainly was not “the remains of a moat,” but 
a pond fed by springs that could be seen 
issuing from fissures in the rock at the 
foot of the gentle declivity still called 
“Wire Hill.” There is, or was, a pond at 
Scunthorpe, also ealled the “ Wire Pond ”—not 
the remains of a moat, but just a village horse- 

md fed by a small running stream. I should 
Pe glad to know anything about “wire” 
meaning “spring,” or, indeed, anything to 
explain the term on an historical —, . 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Hieucate Arcaway.—In the late forties, 
on Saturdays, when we Islington boys had 
a whole holiday, one of our great delights was 
to run along the top of the parapets of the 
Highgate Archway that has now become a 
thing of the past. The J/s/ington Gazette for 
30 July gives capital illustrations of the old 
and new archway, and records many pleasing 
memories of the immediate locality. In the 
beginning of the nineteenth century a body 
corporated by the name of the “ Highgate 
Archway Company” tunnelled the hill, but 
on the morning of 13 April, 1812, before day- 
break, 130 yards of it fell in with a tremen- 
dous crash. After this, when it was uncertain 
in the public mind what future steps the 
company in question intended to pursue, 
some local wags issued the following satirical 
prospectus :— 

“The Highgate Archway having fallen in, it is 
intended to remove the whole of the hill entire, 
with the houses, gardens, fields, roads, and foot- 
paths, by a mechanical slide, constructed so as to 
remove the whole, inctuding a chapel and burial- 
ground. It is intended to remove the hill into the 
vale behind Caen Wood, where the seven ponds 
now are, thereby forming a junction with _— 
stead, and inviting the approach of the two hamlets 
in a more social manner. On the spot where High- 
gate now stands it is intended to form a large lake 
of salt water of two miles over, or thereabouts, 
beginning at the north end of Kentish Town, and 
reaching to the spot where the ‘White Lion’ at 
Finchley now stands. It is intended to supply the 
said lake with sea water from the Essex coast by 
means of earthenware pipes, iron pipes being in- 
jurious tosprats. It is intended to stock the said lake 
with all kinds of sea-fish (except sharks, there being 
ylenty of land sharks to be had in the neighbour- 
hood), to supply the metropolis with live sea-water 


fish at reduced prices. It is intended to have 100 
bathing machines, to accommodate the metropolis 
with sea bathing. It is intended to erect a large 
building in the centre of the wood called Coal Fell- 
wood, on the north side of the intended lake, which 
building is intended for insane surveyors and 
attorneys, who have lately infested the neighbour- 
hood of Highgate to the annoyance of the ordinary 
inhabitants. An estimate having been made bya 
successful mechanic of the cost of the mechanical 
slide, and of the expense of forming the lake and 
stocking it with herrings, mackerel, sprats, Xe., 
and of the cost of erecting the madhouse, and of 
providing the bathing machines and conveying sea 
water, the sum will amount to 50,000/., which sum 
it is intended to be raised by subscription shares of 
5. each. On a moderate calculation, the profits 
arising from the sale of fish and the use of bathing 
machines annually, clear of all deductions what- 
ever, will amount to 5,000/.” 

It will be seen by the above that the wood 
is referred to as Caen Wood, the name I 
always knew the miniature forest by when a 
youngster. Some few years ago in these 
columns the wood in question was referred 
to as Ken Wood, a name I was certainly never 
familiar with. Harry 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Sus”: “Supstst Money.”—‘ A Glossary of 
Rochdale-with-Rossendale Wordsand Phrases’ 
gives, “Sud, v. To pay a portion of wages before 
all are due ; to subsidize.” The expression is 
in common use among different classes of 
workers ; but the synonym given goes to show 
that the word “sub” does not conform to its 
cognates. One may hear such a phrase as 
“T want to sub,” but not “I want to be 
subbed,” which should be the form if the 
analogy lie through the word “subsidize.” 
There is also a non-dialect term which is, or 
was, used by contractors in their agreements. 
From a contract dated 1835 this phrase is 
taken, “agree to pay — — Subsist Money 
each and every fortnight in such sums as 
may be agreeable to the Parties.” “Subsist” 
in this case appears to bea contraction of sub- 
sistence, and a meaning quite independent 
of the dialect word. The employee when say- 
ing “I want to sub five shillings” does not 
mean “I want to subsist five shillings,” 
because su/sistere does not mean “to stand 
under,” but “to remain.” The derivation is 
from a figurative meaning of subsidere which 
equals “to decrease, to abate.” 

MAYALL. 


Corpse on Sutpspoarp.—About 1827-9 my 
father, then a young surgeon, made two 
voyages in a whaling ship from Hull to 
Greenland. The medical faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow (of which he was a gradu- 
ate) asked him to bring back such specimens 
of natural history as he could secure. On 
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one occasion he and a companion were landed 
on a small island, where, under a cairn of 
stones, they found the skeleton of an 
Esquimaux. Having removed the stones, not 
without considerable labour, they carefully 
packed up the bones and carried them to the 
shore. But when the boat arrived to take 
them off, the sailors, seeing the bones, abso- 
lutely refused to receive them on board, and 
to my father’s chagrin and regret, he had to 
leave the specimen behind. 

Sir Walter Scott had found the same super- 
stition on the west coast of Scotland in 1814. 
From the Isle of Egg, he says, “ I brought off, 
in spite of the prejudices of our sailors, a 
skull,” but he adds that the captain attri- 
buted the subsequent contradictory weather 
to this fateful deed (Lockhart’s * Life of Scott,’ 
1845, pp. 286-95). 

The belief is an ancient one. Virgil tells 
us how a dead body can pollute a whole fleet 

Preeterea jacet exanimum tibi corpus amici, 

—Heu nescis—totamyue incestat aut classem. 

Eneid,’ vi. 149-50. 

Plutarch records that when Cato “of Utica 
was bringing back the ashes of his brother 
from Thrace into Italy, his friends begged 
him to put them into a separate ship, but he 
refused, and out of all the fleet his vessel 
alone had a_ perilous passage (Plutarch’s 
‘Lives’; in Latin by Xylander, Francof., 
1592, ii. 601 ; in English by Tho. North, 1899, 
vii. 303). I can find but one instance in | 
*N. & Q.,’ 5 S. i. 166, where a similar thing | 
is quoted from Fuller concerning the body of | 
St. Louis, which “ was most miserably tossed 
a ship cannot abide to be vier of.” 


. 


Buriat Recister.—I find in the 
September number of the Church Monthly an 
interesting article upon Benwell Tower, the 
residence of the Bishop of Newcastle, "and 
enclose you a cutting therefrom relating to an 
old burial register which is not referred to in 
the ‘ List of Parish Registers’ recently issued 
by the Parish Register Society. Perhaps 
one of your readers may give a reference to 
its present location, as it may prove useful to 
some genealogist :— 

“Originally there was a chapel in the garden, 
standing between the house and the Tyne, and 
while the property belonged to the Shaftoe family 
this ch: el was used as a ch upel-of-ease to St. John’s, 
Newcastle, of which parish Benwell then formed 
a part, while burials took place in what is now a 
portion of the lower garden. But this chapel was 
taken down about a hundred and twenty years ago, 
and the latest headstone that [ can find is dated 
1759. Mr. Mackenzie, in his ‘ History of North- 
umberland,’ published in 1825, speaks of a register 
of burials ending with the year 1842 [sic] having been 


seen in the possession of a solicitor. I should like 
to possess, or at least to see, this register; but I 
doubt its being preserved. 1 cannot ascertain 
whether the land was ever consec sated, or whether 
burials took place in it as private property. The 
Bishop of Newcastle is probably the only bishop on 
the bench who has gravestones in his garden ; but 
the land where they are found is duly ¢ ared for, and 
laid out, like so many of the London churchyards 
at this present time, so that there is no manner of 
desecration, and if it were enc losed consecrated 
ground it could scarcely fare better.’ 


W. J. GApDSDEN. 


THE CALENDAR. e have lately 
had edicts dated by the Chinese system, of 
which (1) records the fifteenth day of this moon, 
11 July, 1900; (2) the twenty-third day of 
the sixth moon in the twenty-sixth year of the 
Government, style of Kwang Hsu, 19 July, 
1900. So 15 + 8 = 23, and 11+8 =19, in 
perfect harmony. The Chinese work by a 
cycle of sixty years, and 1900 is the thirty- 
seventh year of the seventy - seventh cycle, 
dating from about 2720 B.c.; and the present 
Emperor has reigned for twenty-six years— 
in fact, Tsai Tien ascended in ‘1875 ; 80 the 
heathen Chinee is good at figures! Their 
year consists of twelve or thirteen lunar 
months, having vem intercalations in nine- 
teen years, like the Jews. The present year 
would commence about 1 February, so we are 
now in their eighth moon; but their solar 
year, like the Hindoos, is cut up into fort- 
nights, or half-months. Their New Year's 
Day falls on the new moon after the sun 
enters Aquariys, and before it reaches Pisces. 
How is this affected by precession? All years 
have a name, so Kwang Hsu or Keng Tse— 
sounds differ—means the “ iron — 

ALL. 


Tue STars AND STRIPES.— 

“The American flag was designed by General 
Washington in May, 1776. It had thirteen stripes, 
seven of red and six of white, and in the upper 
corner a blue field containing thirteen stars. It was 
made by Mrs. Betsy Ross, of Philadelphia, but was 
not adopted by Congress until 14 June, 1777, when 
the American Hag was flung as a new constellation 
to the world. The stripes have never increased in 
number, but the stars, each representing a State, 
have increased to the number of forty-five. Each 
of the States in the Union has a flag of its own, em- 
blazoned with the arms of the State; this flag is 
carried by the militia or in parades side by side with 
the National standard.” 

The above appeared in the Sun - 15 August. 
If true it is worth a corner in ‘ N. ‘ Q. » 


[See 7 S. vi. 328, 494; 8S. vi. 124.] 
Sir WALTER Scorrt AND WAVERLEY ABBEY. 


—The following extract from the Standard, 
25 August, is of so much interest to 
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the admirers of the writings of that “great 
and good man,” as Mr. Gladstone called him, | 
that I think it well worthy of a place in 
N. Q.’ 

“ An interesting point in reference to Sir Walter 
Scott and Waverley Abbey has just been set at rest. 
it is known that the title of the Waverley novels 
was suggested to the novelist by the ruins of the 
great Cistercian Abbey at Waverley, near Farn- 
ham; but it has often been asserted that Scott 
never visited the district, or saw the ruins of the 
Abbey. But it appears that Sir Walter Scott did 
visit Farnham. The Rev. Owen C. 8S. Lang, Rector 
of Bentley, Hants, writing to Mr. Arthur Hart, the 
author of a little book on the locality, says that his 
grandparents lived for many years at Moor Park in 
the early part of the century, and Sir Walter Scott 
stayed with his grandfather, Mr. Robert Lang, at 
Moor Park. As Moor Park adjoins Waverley Abbey, 
there can be little doubt that such an antiquary as 
the novelist would not miss the opportunity of pay- 
ing a visit to the famous ruins.” 


Joun T. Curry. 


VERBS FORMED OUT OF PropER NAMES.— 
In this class of words we have to boycott, to 
burke, to dewitt, to drury, to godfrey (in two 
senses), to grimthorpe, to lynch, and to van- 
dyke. The list could probably be doubled ; 
and there must be parallel usages in other 
languages. The “HED? notices “to boy- 
cott,” “to burke,” and “to dewitt,” but pays 
no attention to the expressions “to drury ” 
(6 S. i. 194, 280) and “ to godfrey ” (6" S. vii. 
476; 9 S. iv. 445). I do not yet know 
whether it has taken account of “to grim- 

° thorpe (st S. xii. 2¢ 5, 353 ; 9g i. 51, 113). 
The omission of “to drury ” and “ to godfrey ” 
is, of course, accidental, for these have a 
historic value. Any other words of similar 
formation well deserve a note. 

Ricuarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 

[Do words such as bowdlerize, grangerize, &c., 
come in? To bant, of course, does.] 


HaNover Square Concert Rooms. (See 
9 S. v. 354, 493.)—The evanishing of this 
old landmark of social London is perhaps 
of enough interest to your musical readers 
to warrant the insertion of the following 
advertisement from the Morning Herald of 
2 April, 1783 :— 


“*Hanover-Square. — The Subscribers to the 
Wednesday's Concert, are respectfully acquainted. 
that the Sixth will be This Evening. The principal 
instrumental Performers engaged, are, Messrs. 
Pieltain, sen. Pieltain, jun. Salomon, Cramer, Wiss, 
Fischer, Mahon, Cervetto, Duport, Miss Reynolds, 
and Miss Guest, &c. The Vocal Parts for that 
night, by Signor Bartolini, and Miss Cantelo. First 
Act. Overture, Haydn; Song, Signor Bartolini ; 
Concerto Violin, Mr. Pieltain; Sonata, Harpsi- 
chord, Mr. Dance; Song, Miss Cantelo ; Concerto 


Mahoon, and Baumgarten. Composed by Mr. 
Graff. Second Act. Overture for two Orchestras, 
Bach; Concerto, Hautboy, Fischer; Concerto 
Violoncello, Mr. Cervetto ; Overture, Mr. Stamitz. 
The doors to be opened at Seven, and to begin at 
Eight o'clock precisely. The Subscription is Six 
Guineas. Tickets as usual transferable: Ladies to 
Ladies, and Gentlemen to Gentlemen. The Ladies 
Tickets are Red, and Gentlemen’s Black. That a 
Committee of Ten Gentlemen, Subscribers to the 
Concert is appointed, and who has the entire 
receipt and issue of the money subscribed. 

*.* Mr. Lee will attend every Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, at his house, No. 38, Margaret 
street, Cavendish-square, from ten in the morning 
till four in the afternoon, to deliver the remaining 
Subscription Tickets.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

“LABOURING OAR.”—Can any correspondent 
furnish me with an instance of the phrase 
“the labouring oar” earlier than 1709? Steele 
uses it in the Zatler of that year. I had 
always imagined it to be of poetical origin, 
but the figurative examples suggest that it 
may have been originally a technical expres- 
sion among sailors or boatmen. No example 
of its literal use is, however, known to me. 

Henry 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“ LamBoys.”—Modern writers on armour 
use this word for the kind of skirt composed 
of “large puckered plates of steel,” in imita- 
tion of cloth, which formed part of an English 
suit of armour in the sixteenth century. 
Usually the word is said to be from the 
French lambeaux ; but this does not explain 
the form. I have not been able to find -~ 
authority for the term earlier than Meyric 
(1824). Is any earlier example known? 

Henry BraDLey. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“ Maucrams.”—This word appears to have 
been used about fifty years ago in West 
Yorkshire in the sense of queer devices or 
figures. I have heard of a collar that was 
*maugram’d all ovver wi’ different soarts a 
yatterns an colours.” uery, etymology ! 

he word reminds me of M.E. augrym, known 
to all students of Chaucer as a term for the 
Arabic system of arithmetical notation. But 
the m is difficult to account for. 

A. L. MaYHEw. 


Grosso, Messrs. Fischer, Weiss, Pieltain, jun. 


Oxford. 
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ArsuTunot.—I am anxious to find out 
any information concerning Mr. Arbuthnot, 
who was an ardent Jacobite, and retired to 
St. Germains after Culloden. 
he was outlawed. I have seen his name 
mentioned in some memoirs, but cannot 
recall where. Ceci Lister Kaye. 


MAKING THE SIGN or THE Cross.—When 
was this practice first employed by the early 
Christians? While proceeding from Athens 
to Milan in order to don the purple Julian 
the Apostate visited the site of Troy, and 
was taken to see the temple of the Trojan 
Minerva. He chronicles that the bishop upon 
showing him the statues—most of which 
were mutilated—made no sign, such as was 
common “with the impious,” that is, the 
Christian, by tracing on the forehead the 
sign of the cross, or whistling through the 
teeth, as is the custom of such when in 
presence of the pagan gods. The curious 
etter in which this statement is made 
is in the British Museum, is printed by 
Henning in ‘ Heresies,’ 1875, and is quoted by 
M. Paul Allard in his ‘Julien Apostat,’ now 
in course of publication, i. 347. It would be 
interesting to know when both these mani- 
festations were first seen. The date of this 
visit must have been about A.pD. 355. - 


Hames.—George and William Hames left 
Westminster School in 1809 and 1810 respec- 
tively. The latter appears to have gone to 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and to have 
graduated B.A. in 1814. Any particulars of 
their parentage and career are desired. 

G. F. R. B. 


Hewit or Hewrrr.—Joseph Hewit was 
admitted to Westminster School on 4 April, 
1766, and Peter 8. Hewitt left the same school 
in 1806. I should be glad to learn any 


information concerning them. 
G. F. R. B. 


‘Tue Complete ANGLER.’ (See ante, p. 103.) 
—I beg to inquire if the Italian proverbial say- 
ing quoted by the Rev. Mr. Pickrorp from 
his copy of Major’s second edition, 1824, has 
invariably appeared in italics in the many 
editions of an Walton’s famous treatise 
since 1623, because the lines “Good com- 
pany in a journey makes the way seem 
the [sic] shorter” are not in italics in my 
copy (No. 55 of the 120 printed), chap. 1. 
p. 46, of the really delightful extra-illustrated 
edition of “The Complete Angler, or the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation, of Isaac Walton 
and Charles Cotton, edited by John Major,” 
published in 1885 by John C. Nimmo, London. 


I rather think | 


In connexion with the subject, perhaps it 
may not be out of place to quote Sir John 
Hawkins’s opinion of the famous work :— 
“Whether we consider the eloquent simplicity of 
the style, the ease and unaffected humour of the 
dialogue, the lovely scenes which it delineates, the 
enchanting pastoral poetry which it contains, or 
the fine morality it so sweetly inculcates, it has 
hardly its fellow in any of the modern languages.” 
Henry GERALD Hope. 
Clapham, 


“'TWOPENNY-HALFPENNY DIME.”—Every body 
has heard of the Duke of Wellington not 
caring a “twopenny damn” (or, as some 
Anglo-Indians hold, “twopenny dam”) for 
something or other, but what is a “twopenny- 
halfpenny dime”? ‘This last phrase is to be 
found in a letter in the 7'imes of 31 August, 
signed by “Henry Bell, Vicar of Muncaster 
and Hon. Canon of Carlisle,” who says: 
“There is not, I dare wager, a single bishop 
who cares one ‘twopenny-halfpenny dime’ 
for any of that ‘ plenteousness’ 


‘Toe Gay GosHawk.’—Is it generally 
known that a French version of ‘The Gay 
Goshawk ’—minus the bird itself and the 
poetry of the old ballad—is to be found 
among the love verses given in Pineau’s 
‘Folk-lore du Poitou’ (p. 311, edition 1892) ? 
The song is named ‘La Belle qui fait la 
Morte,’ and is to the following effect. In 
Lyon there is a maiden ; she is beautiful as 
the day ; her father has had her placed in a 
tower to make her give up her love. Her 
true love (/e Jeaw galant), passing by, has 
thrown to her two words of writing (deur 
mots de lettre): “ Pretend to be dead and be 
buried. Let them bury you at St. Denys!” 
The fair maiden has not failed; she has 
feigned death, and feigned it well. Forty 
yriests, sixty abbés, take the fair one to be 
uried. On his way passing by, the lover 
says, “ My fair sirs, what do you carry there ? 
You bear my beloved to be buried ; let me 
kiss her!” These fair gentlemen having 
allowed him, he takes his scissors and un- 
stitches the sheet. On her cheeks he prints 
a soft kiss. The fair one begins to weep 
greatly. 

* My fair sirs, turn back again! 

1 hold my love ; I am satisfied.” 
Forty priests, sixty abbés, 
Conduct the fair one to be married. 


w. & 


Kine’s CoLLecGe CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE.—- 
Was it ever customary to receive independent 
members at this college, or to confine it 
entirely to those educated on the foundation 
at Eton? Sir Robert Walpole and his son 
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Horace Walpole were both educated at 
Eton and King’s, but whether on the foun- 
dation [ cannot say. In one of the chantries 
of the chapel is the tomb of the young 
Marquess of Blandford, only son of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, who died of smallpox 
when at King’s College. It is a large marble 
tomb, having on it a long epitaph. 

Some little time since, as I was talking 
to the Vice-Provost, he told me that “the 
whole college was now filled with young men 
as undergraduates ” —- different indeed from 
former times, of which Wordsworth wrote : 
Tax not the royal saint with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the architect who planned 
(Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
Of white-robed scholars only) this immense 
And glorious work of fine intelligence. 
* Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ xiii. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Earuiest Use or Rime on THE Days oF 
THE Montu.—l find in ‘The Return from 
*arnassus,’ 1606 (Act III. se. i.) :— 

Sir Rad. How many days hath September? 

Immerito. Aprill, June, and November, February 
hath 28 alone and all the rest hath 30 and one. 

Is there an earlier instance of this rime? 
W. Murpuy Grimsuaw. 

“ Prrekoc,.”—Under the year 1317, Blome- 
field, in his ‘History of Norwich’ (i745, ii. 
603, 633), describes the first chantry priest 
in the church of St. Stephen as Henry de 
Thornham, pilekoc. What was a pilekoe ? 
In ‘N. & 5" ix. 345 and 377, Pelekoc 
is given as an obsolete surname, and from 
‘King Lear,’ LIT. iv., is quoted the passage 

Pillicock sat on pillicock’s hill. 
Reference is also made to a French caricatu- 
rist, Jules Pellecocq, living in May, 1878. I 
find no explanation of pillicock in any Shak- 
spearian volume to which I have access. The 
word is not in Nares. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

{Schmidt, in his excellent ‘ Lexicon,’ says, “A 
term of endearment with a lascivious double 
meaning.”’) 


SersEANT HAWKINS, cIRCA 1673-1749 
(1750 N.S).—Is there any clear evidence 
on the question whether William Hawkins, 
Serjeant-at-Law, author of ‘ Hawkins’s Pleas 
of the Crown,’ was educated at Oxford or 
at Cambridge? The books do not agree upon 
the subject. 

1. The ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog. (vol. xxv. 
p. 230) says that “‘in 1689 he graduated B.A. 
at St. John's College, Cambridge, and M.A. 
in 1693.” This is apparently said on the 
authority of Woolrych’s ‘ Eminent Serjeants.’ 


2. There was undoubtedly a William 
Hawkins of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1689, M.A. 1693; see ‘Graduati Canta- 
brigienses.’ 

3. L can find no person mentioned in ‘ The 
Admissions to St. John’s College, Cambridge’ 
(published 1882), with whom [ can identify 
this B.A. of 1689 except “ William Hawkins, 
born at Barnelmes, Surrey, son of Francis 
Hawkins, D.D.,” and admitted pensioner 
26 June, 1686, et. sixteen. 

4. Foster's ‘Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714, 
p. 677, has the following entry :— 

* Hawkins, William, s. John, of London, gent. 
Pembroke Coll., matric. 28 Feb., 1695/6, aged 14; 
B.A. from Oriel Coll. 1699, fellow 1700, M.A. 1702; 
bar.-at-law, of the Inner Temple, 1707 ; Serjeant-at- 
law 1 Feb. 1723/4; died at Hornchurch, Essex, 
19 Feb., 1749/50 ; father of William, 1737, and Philip, 
1740. See Rawl., iv. 283; Woolrych’s ‘ Lives of 
Eminent Serjeants,’ ii. 513; Foster’s ‘ Judges and 
Barristers’; and ‘ D.N.B.’” 

5. In Kirby’s ‘Winchester Scholars’ the 
William Hawkins of Oriel College, M.A. 1702, 
is identified with William Hawkins, who was 
elected scholar at Winchester in 1690, aged 
ten, and baptized at St. Swithun, Winchester. 
An examination of the names in Holgate’s 
‘Winchester Long Rolls, 1653-1721,’ leads me 
to think that William Hawkins, the scholar, 
was still at Winchester College in September, 
1697, but left before September, 1698. = © 


Autuor or Porm.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the name of the author of, 
or the title of, the volume wherein the 
following lines may be found ?— 

I watched her pass into the far-off country. 
Hand in my hand, she had gone forth to where 
Message, voice, touch of mine, could never reach 
her. 
Tumultuous rose, dethroning numb despair, 
A mighty longing for the Land Arcadia: 
Surely the loved are there! 
Lo! Lam here a pilgrim and a stranger ; 
A sojourner, as all my fathers were ; : 
Nor knew they rest far from the Land Arcadia, 
If they had once been there! 
I have only seen them quoted in MS. with 
the addition “From ‘A Citizen of no Mean 
Country,’ by K. B.” H. R. N. 


Norwich. 


Sr. Amenta’s Lear.—This is a plant, 
pores a kind of mint, with a sweet smell. 
noticed it growing at a cottage door near 


Lough Neagh, east side. The woman of the 


house gave me a little bit, and said it was 
called St. Amelia’s leaf, but the bit was 
lost before I could get it identified. 
plant is known by this name? 

W. H. Parrerson. 
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DEATHS FROM SMALLPOX RECORDED ON 
MONUMENTAL Brasses.—In one of Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s latest works of fiction, entitled 
‘Doctor Therne,’ occurs the following pas- 
sage :— 

“ Let him look at the brasses in our old churches 
and among the numbers of children represented on 
them as kneeling behind their parents; let him 
note what a large proportion pray with their hands 
open. Of these, the most, I believe, were cut off 
by smallpox, ” &c.—P. 124. 

Mr. Haggard is too good an antiquary 
not to have sufficient reason for this state- 
ment. Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
quote other authorities as to this practice, 
and also with reference to the date when it 
prevailed. Freperick T. HisGame. 


BROKEN ON THE WuHEEL.—When were the 
last criminals broken on the wheel? In 1818 
I believe, as published many years ago in 
All the Year Round, two sisters of Cologne 
suffered that penalty for enticing and 
murdering poor young travelling waifs for 
the sake of their hair and teeth; but I believe 
executions of the same kind have taken place 
in Prussia before the forties of this century. 

J. W. Wane. 


Str Watrer Scorr: “ANOTHER FOR 
Hector !”—Can any student of Scott help 
me to reconcile the following discrepancy, or 
apparent discrepancy? In his ‘Journal,’ 
under the date of 17 October, 1827, Scott 
says that the dramatic and pathetic incident 
of “Far eil air son Eachin!”—thatis, “Another 
for Hector !”—which he used the following 
year in ‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ chap. xxxiv., 
occurred at the battle of Sheriffmuir in 1715; 
but in his final preface to ‘The Fair Maid of 
Perth,’ dated 15 August (Scott’s birthday), 
1831, he says that it occurred at the battle 
of Inverkeithing between the Royalists and 
Oliver Cromwell’s troops. As it is very im- 
probable that such an event took place at 

Inverkeithing and Sheriffmuir, is it 
possible that when Sir Walter wrote the 
above-mentioned preface, a little more than 
a year before his death, his once splendid 
memory—“always his strong point,” as he 
himself said—played him false, and he forgot 
what Capt. Mac Kenzie had told him about 
Sheriffmuir in October, 1827? Will Mr. 
Bayne (amongst others) kindly reply ? 

JONATHAN Boucuter. 


BrauGuine : RoMAN STATION AND ANTIQUI- 
TIES FOUND THEREAT.—I should be obliged 
for any references to printed accounts of the 
above. I have all the information that is to 
be found in the county histories. 

W. B. Gertsu, 


Beplies. 


“INUNDATE.” 
(9% S. v. 395, 497 ; vi. 52, 112, 192, 218.) 

Mr. Hotcompe [NGiesy’s interesting reply 
raises the question of the standard of pronun- 
ciation, and more ay of the standard 
adopted in the ‘ H.E.D.’ 

Certain communications addressed by Dr. 
Murray to Prof. J. Storm, of Christiania 
University, and printed in the latter’s ‘ Eng- 
lische Philologie,’ seem worthy of notice in 
this connexion, for they appear to indicate 
that the pronunciation of Dr. Murray 
himself, aa of those with whom he associates, 
is far from being the same as that of ordinary 
educated persons of London and the neigh- 
bourhood, which is, I believe, in the ‘ H.E.D.’ 
taken as the standard. It would be out of 
place here to go into details of the matter, 
and, indeed, could not be done without 
employing phonetic symbols which would 
require too much explanation, but I ma 
quote three opinions of Dr. Murray’s which 
seem somewhat remarkable. On p. 434 of 
the above-mentioned book (second edition, 
1892) we read, with regard to the pronuncia- 
tion of the word Sunday :— 

“Murray schreibt: sondei or &c. Svndi I 
know only as distinctly vulgar—I have heard it 
from street boys calling out Sundy Times, and it 
offended my ears. It makes me angry to be called 
mort, I say mvret.” 
p~=vowel sound in sun, i final sound of pity, 
et final sound of hearsay, but perhaps some- 
what shorter. 

Now I cannot help thinking that the pro- 
nunciation which Dr. Murray condemns as 
vulgar, namely sYndi (as if written Sundy), is 
the usual one ; I do not remember ever hear- 
ing any other. Either of Dr. Murray's pro- 
nunciations from any but an aged and very 
dignified person would sound to me, I think, 
insufferably affected. f 

Further on, p. 440, there is a quotation 
from Dr. Murray concerning the pronun- 
ciation jest for just. He says :— 

“Tt would stamp a man as low-bred or provincial. 
Society would, I believe, call a man ‘a cad’ who 
used jest.” 

Now I am very sorry to hear this, because I 
habitually use the pronunciation jest myself, 
always nfs unstressed, often when stressed. 
I am, of course, quite aware that jest is not 
by any means universal, but I would fain 
think that it is not quite so vulgar as Dr 
Murray supposes. At any rate, I have often 
heard such expressions as “I only jest caught 
the train,” with emphasis on jest, from people 
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who, I am sure, would resent being called 
“ecacds,” even by the learned. 

Further, p 442, concerning the word 
century : 

““Murray bemerkt: ‘nobody says se‘nsheri 
(when sober), so far as 1 can hear: it is uni- 
versally scouted, compared to a tipsy man’s 
quesh'n for question. | hear, according to care, 
se‘ntiuri, se‘ntyiri, se‘ntshiri, se‘ntsheri, but 
always tsh present. I say the first, so do all my 
family.’” 

I fancy that most people say se'ntsheri, 
but many certainly say se‘nsharv. IL think 
that [| myself use both indifferently. Dr. 
MuRRAY's own pronunciation, se‘ntiiri, | 
have certainly never heard ; sentydri, never 
—except in sermons and speeches. 

There are other points, but these will 
suflice. As to the words mentioned by Dr. 
Murray in his original query, I have never 
heard anything but ‘n'undate and dem’on- 
strate. I have often heard rem’onstrate, and 
may have heard remon'strate. I fancy I use 
the latter myself, but am not sure, as the 
word is seule spoken, however frequent it 
may be in writing. 

Unfortunately, most of those who study 
ronunciation and are qualified to say at 
east what is their own pronunciation are 
persons engaged in teaching or lecturing | 
work of some kind, and there is no doubt | 
that teaching, as preaching, tends to produce | 
an artificial style, if only by reason of the 
continual effort to speak clearly. Now, this | 
clear pronunciation may be very good, but | 
the business of a scientific dictionary is, | 
imagine, not to improve pronunciation, but 
to register it as it is. 

| had more to say on the subject, but this 
is enough for the present. 1 think many 
would be interested to learn from Dr. Murray 
what classes of people are consulted for the 
*H.E.D, with regard to the pronunciation 
of words, and, more especially, whether any 
attempt is made to get the opinion of those 
who are well educated, but have made no 
special study of the English language, and 
whose business or profession does not include 


that my authority for the latter is a 
good one, viz., Diez, in his well - known 
‘Grammaire des Langues Romanes,’ in the 
section on accent. 1 am, of course, willing 
to admit that penultimate or antepenulti- 
mate stress in this, as in a number of other 
Italian place and personal names, is largely a 
matter of individual taste. Thus, either the 
first or second syllable at will may be stressed 
in the surnames Alcamo, Argoli, Bagnolo, 
Benoli, Bertola, Caffaro, Campolo, Clarici, 
Maroli, Ongaro, Vaccaro, and others equally 
celebrated in history. The most famous of 
these doubtful quantities is, however, the 
name of the Countess Guiccioli, interesting 
to all literary men on account of its associa- 
tion with Lord Byron. I think I am right in 
saying that orthoepists are still at variance 
over this. For myself, I prefer to pronounce 
it with antepenultimate stress, as 1 do most 
of the others mentioned; but while many 
Italians would undoubtedly side with me, 
many, I am free to confess, would equally 
certainly declare for the penultimate accent. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“ INTENTIONS ” v. 435, 504).—If what 
follows come too late to serve Dr. Murray's 
purpose, it may still be interesting to your 
readers. ‘Timbs, in the second volume of his 
‘Romance of London’ (p. 91), relating the 
story of the pig-faced lady, quotes the follow- 
ing advertisement from the Morning Herald 
of 16 February, 1815 :— 

‘* Secrecy.—A single gentleman, aged thirty-one, 
of a respectable family, and in whom the utmost 
confidence may be reposed, is desirous of explaining 
his mind to the friends of a person who has a mis- 
fortune in her face, but is prevented for want of an 
introduction. Being perfectly aware of the princi- 
pal particulars, and understanding that a final 
settlement would be preferred to a temporary one, 
presumes he would be found to answer to the full 
extent of their wishes. His intentions are sincere, 
honourable, and tirmly resolved. References of great 
respectability can be given,” &c.* 

The whole story being **a catchpenny hoax,” 
this would-be spouse of the /usus nature, who 
existed only in print, received no reply, 


public speaking or reading. 

With regard to myself, [ may say that I 
was born and brought up near London, edu- 
cated at Harrow and Cambridge (which latter 
I left three years ago), and that my pronun- 
ciation should, therefore, be more or less that 
of educated Londoners at present. 

kK. B. Mek. 

Tokyo, Japan. 

Mr. Joun T. Curry ably defends the 
accentuation Spaldto as opposed to Spd- 
lato. In justice to myself, I must say 


except perhaps from practical jokers, as to 
which we lack information. F. ADAMS. 


| “Lazy Laurence” (9 8. v. 394, 503 ; vi. 
97).—Is not Dr. Brewer short of the mark 
in identifying “Lawrence” in this phrase 
with “an imaginary person”! St. Lawrence 
became the patron saint of the lazy and 
lindolent because when, under the fifth 
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* “ Honourable intentions” being a stock phrase 
in matters amatory, | have italicized the two 
| words for the sake of emphasis only. 
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persecution of Valerian, he was tortured to 
death for his unswerving adherence to the 
new religion by being broiled alive on an 
enormous gridiron, he mocked his tormentors 
by saying, “It is now roasted ; turn me and 
eat” (5. Ambros., ‘De Officiis,’ i. 41, ii. 28 ; 
S. Aug., Serm. 103, cited in Robert Owen’s 
‘Sanctorale Catholicum,’ 1880, p. 238; see 
also Butler's ‘ Lives of the Saints’). Hence 
his attributed unwillingness to exert himself 
in this respect procured for him this patronal 
status over the lazy. Similar proverbial 
sayings tend to » further that it 
was not, as supposed, mere alliterativeness 
that suggested the phrase: ‘‘ As lazy as Joe 
the marine, who laid down his musket to 
sneeze” ; “As lazy as a Mahon soldier,” /. e., 
an Indian Mohammedan soldier, whose 
yhysical energy was not so great as that of a 
British soldier ; “ As proud as Cole’s dog that 
took the wall of a dung cart, and got crushed 
in the wheel” ; and the uttermost depths of 
laziness were reached by “ David Lawrence’s 
dog that leaned his head against the wall to 
bark,” a piece of facetiousness only suggesting 
that the real origin of “ Lazy Lawrence” had 
already been forgotten. “Lawrence bids 
wages” was an excuse for laziness, and 
“St. Lawrence has got hold of you” was, 
and perhaps is still, a common provincial 
saying of any one neglecting work, while 
St. Lawrence’s Day, 10 August, generally a 
hot day, was one on which persons were 
exceptionally supposed to shirk their usual 
avocations. This saint, whose martyrdom 
shook the foundations of pagan unbelief, is 
still further commemorated in “St. Lawrence’s 
tears,” as the meteoric or shooting stars were 
called, which are said generally to make a 
great display on hisanniversary. As regards 
“St. Loza,” Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1740, gives 
“ Lozel=a lazy lubber.” 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


“ (9% §. vi. 190).—Dods- 
worth’s ‘Salisbury’ (1814), p. 138, has the 
following :— 

“On the day sacred to this patron of childhood 
[St. Nicholas], the choristers annually chose one of 
their number, who was called the Bishop of the Boys, 
or Choristers. From his election, till the night of 
Innocents’ Day, he bore the name and state of a 
bishop, was pontifically habited, carried a pastoral 
staff, and wore a mitre, frequently surpassing in 
richness those of real prelates. His fellow-choristers 
likewise assumed the style of canons, or preben- 
daries. On the eve of Innocents’ Day they per- 
formed the same service, except the mass, as was 
performed by the bishop himself, with the other 
members of the church. They went in procession 
through the west door, to the Altar of the Holy 
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Trinity, habited in copes, with lighted tapers, and 
took precedence of the dean and canons residentiary. 
Afterwards the Chorister Bishop appeared in the 
first chapter, and was allowed to receive all the 
offerings made at the altar the day of the procession. 
So much importance was attached to this frivolous 
ceremony, that Bishop Mortival (1315-29) deemed 
it worthy of a particular regulation in his Statutes.” 

Dodsworth mentions “Gregory in his 
account of the Boy Bishop,” and on p. 191 
says :— 

“Under the arch opposite to Bishop Roger is 
the monument of a Chorister Bishop, who probably 
died in the short period of his episcopal honours.” 


R. M. 


“ (QUARTER ” OF Corn (9"" 8. v. 456 ; vi. 32).— 
It is inquired of what measure a quarter of 
eight bushels was one fourth. The answer 
would seem to be a ton. A bushel of wheat 
weighs on an average sixty pounds, and in 
many countries that weight is a_ bushel 
according to law. But if one bushel weighs 
sixty pounds, a quarter weighs 480 pounds, 
and four quarters weigh 1,920, which is not 
far short of a ton of 2,000 pounds. Including 
bags the four quarters must amount to a full 
n. James D. Bur cer. 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


Moatep Mounps (9 S. v. 309, 399, 454 ; 
vi. 11, 76, 134, 170).—Mr. Hay iar’s note on 
the mound at Owston contains several state- 
ments for which [ can find no justification 
in Stonehouse, to whom in a general way he 
refers as his authority. He says, for instance, 
that when the castle at Owston was built 
the course of the Trent would be within 
three or four hundred yards of the spot 
where the mound stands. Where, then, was 
the village? Certainly not where it is now, 
unless it were under water. Stonehouse 
supposes the Trent to have run through the 
parish of Laughton—more than two miles 
eastward of its present channel—to the vil- 
lage of West Ferry, and then to have pursued 
“a devious course in several streams” ; but 
he expressly says that there would be an ex- 
tensive tract of low marshy ground eastward 
of the castle—that is, between the castle and 
the river. Mr. HayLiar says also that the 
castle was “probably on the Roman_road 
between Lincoln me Doncaster.” I should 
have thought that nothing could well be less 
probable, seeing that the road in question 
crossed the Trent at Segelocum (now Little- 
borough), several miles south of Gainsborough, 
and never entered the Isle of Axholme at all. 
Nor does it seem to me likely that, as Mr. 
HAYLLAR says was the case, the isle would be 
a “ favourite spot” for the battles between the 
kings of Northumbria and Mercia. Stone- 
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house does, indeed, say that it was “ the scene 
of some of their bloody contentions,” but he 
has no more evidence of this than the pre- 
sumption that before the battle of Hethtield 
(Hatfield) Penda would “ most probably ” pass 
through the isle. Hatfield itself is not in the 
isle ; and it seems highly improbable that a 
country so marshy and difficult as the isle 
then was would be deliberately chosen by 
any one as a battle-field. & C. B. 


“Sous” (9 S. v. 437 ; vi. 14).—In Bailey’s 
‘ Dictionary of Cant Words’ I find : “Souse. 
—Not aSouse, not a Penny. From Sous, French 
Money.” As those who use the words and 
terms of theaforesaid collection include gipsies 
—a class of people largely settled in Scotland 
—we may assume that souse, like other words 
in the same collection, was derived from the 
Scottish dialect. Examples of the French 
terminal -ous riming with house are furnished 
by Dryden in his ‘ Prologue for the Women,’ 
1672 — 

We can’t appoint our house, 
The lovers’ old and wonted rendezvous— 


and by Samuel Butler, who wrote (leaving 
Dryden far behind) :— 


Conven’d at Midnight in Out-houses, 
'T’ appoint New-rising Rendezvouses. 
* Hudibras,’ IIT. ii. 183, ed. 1679. 


Such a rime is perhaps unique in English 
verse. F. ApAMs. 
115, Albany Road, 8.E. 


DepicaTion of AuTHOR To (9 8S. 
v. 167, 237, 320; vi. 176).—It may be of inter- 
est to note the following passage, which occurs 
in the Guardian, No. 4, vol. i. p. 25, 1751. The 
writer of this paper is very much averse from 
dedications, and ends thus :— 


“As Iam naturally emuious, [ cannot but en- 
deavour...... to be...... the first Producer of a new 
kind of Dedication, very different from......most 
others, since it has not a Word but what the 
Author religiously thinks in it. It...... might run in 
this manner. 

The Author to Himself. 

Most honoured Sir,—These Labours, upon many 
Considerations, so properly belong to none as to 
you: First, as it was your most earnest Desire 
alone that could prevail upon me to make them 
— Then as I am secure (from that constant 

ndulgence you have ever shewn to all that is mine) 
that no man will so readily take them into Pro- 
tection, or so zealously defend them. Moreover, 
there’s none can so soon discover the Beauties ; and 
there are some Parts, which ’tis possible few besides 
a are capable of understanding. Sir, the 

onour, Affection, and Value I have for you are 
beyond Expression; as great, I am sure, or greater, 
than any man else can bear you. As for any Defects 
which others may pretend to discover in you, I do 
faithfully declare I was never able to perceive them; 
and doubt not but those Persons are actuated purely 


by a Spirit of Malice or Envy, the inseparable 
Attendants on shining Merits and Parts, such as I 
have always esteemed yours to be. It may perhaps 
be looked upon as a kind of Violence to Modesty, 
to say this to you in Publick ; but you may believe 
me, ‘tis no more than | have a thousand times 
thought of you in Private. Might I follow the Im- 
yulse of my Soul, there is no Subject I could 
Cok [sie] into with more Pleasure than your 
Panegyrick. But since something is due to Modesty, 
let me conclude by telling you, that there’s nothing 
so much I desire as to know you more thoroughly 
than I have yet the Happiness of doing. I may 
then hope to be capable to do you some real Service ; 
but till then can only assure you that I shall con- 
tinue to be, as [ am more than any Man alive, 
Dearest Sir, Your Affectionate Friend, and The 
greatest of your Admirers.” : 
8. M. Y. 


(Restif de la Bretonne dedicated, in 1777, “A 
Moi” his very curious and wholly unedifying 
* Monsieur Nicolas.’ 


“ BripeEwain” (9 vi. 189).—In ‘The 
Wedding Day in all Ages and Countries,’ by 
E. J. Wood (London, 1869), it is explained 
that a similar custom to the Welsh biddings 
prevailed in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
other parts of the north of England, at the 
end of the last century. A wedding in these 
places was not a private affair, but was 
publicly celebrated and called a bridewain, or 
bidden wedding. After a match had been 
arranged, the parties gave notice of its in- 
tended celebration to the public in every 
possible way, even by advertisements in the 
newspapers, which, giving the names of the 
varties and the place and time of the wedding, 
invited any one who pleased to come to it. 
Such an advertisement appeared as late as 
1803. 

From another source I find that during 
June of that year Jonathan and Grace Mus- 
grave announced in the same way their pur- 

»se to have “a public bridal” at Law Lorton 
Bridge End, near Cockermouth, where races 
with horses and greyhounds, leaping matches, 
and wrestling trials would enliven all who 
favoured the bride and bridegroom with their 
company. 

The bridewain wedding was first so called 
because persons low in their fortunes sent 
round carts or wains and horses to their 
friends, and received from them corn or what- 
ever they could get. Hutchinson, writing of 
Whitbeck, in Cumberland, says: “Newly 


married peasants beg corn to sow their first 
crop with, and are called corn-laiters.” 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Ivers” S. v. 188, 291; vi. 92).—My 
thanks are due to two correspondents for 
replies. 


their The ivy theory of Mk. 
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Harrison must, I fear, be dismissed as un- 
tenable, but his second suggestion of Aivers = 


hiding-places seems likely to hold the floor 


until any etymologist speaks with authority. 
Since the date of my first communication two 
more “Ivers” have been reported to me, both 
in Wilts. These, in common with the ex- 
amples at Burcombe and Longbridge Deverell, 
are situated on steep slopes facing the north. 
Fantastic guesses, t am well aware, are not 
encouraged in ‘N. & Q.,’ but this agreement 
in aspect causes me to hazard the question if 
it be possible /’Aiver can have any connexion 
with the appellation of these covers. Pro- 
tection from the rigours of winter would 
naturally be most called for on the hillsides 
most exposed to his influence. 

Cras. GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


‘Joun Butt, a Newspaper (9S, v. 495; 
vi. 116, 157).—In Lowe Brothers’ ‘Catalogue,’ 
No. 61, A.C., I notice lot No. 97 :— 

“Curious Old Newspaper.—/ohn Bu//, from the 
commencement No. 1, 1820, to No. 316, 1826, neatly 
bound in 6 vols., royal folio, half-calf, uncut edges, 
very cheap, 12s. 6d. (published at 9/.), 1820-6.” 

Can this interest the contributors to the 
subject in ‘N. & Q.’ under the above heading? 

H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg. 


SILHOUETTES OF CHILDREN ii. 307, 
353, 396, 436 ; v. 190).—Almost half a century 
ago I was, like Sir Walter Besant’s Ralph 
Embleton, at a fair at that “ Capua or Paradise 
of Pleasure which was then, and still is, called 
Grantham.” I entered a booth for the pur- 
pose of having myself immortalized in black, 
and so much struck was the artist with my 
features that he for the most part turned his 
back on me while with rapid scissors he 
niggled out of a sheet of paper what pur- 
ported to be a copy of my profile. I think it 
was not stuck upon acard until I got it home, 
for cards were extras, and extras, too, were 
indications of hair or dress in streaks of gold 
or bronze. My pennies were too precious 
to be lavished on such trifles. My family 
did not prize this portrait, and it is no longer 
on view. Sr. SwirHrn. 


The profile machine mentioned by Mr. 
Hens at the last reference was patented in 
1806 by Charles Schmalcalder, of Little New- 
port Street, Soho, mathematical and philo- 
sophical instrument maker. The patent is 
No. 3,000, and the specification contains a 
full description and a drawing of the machine, 
which, I think, had a considerable vogue. 


vi., vii., and viii., and the profile machine is 
referred to in v. 458, viii. 170, and perhaps else- 
where, but I do not think that the name of 
the inventor is given. ee 

I have some excellent specimens in my 
possession. Some are tenderly picked out in 
gold and grey over the black, and are really 
artistically done. At the back of one speci- 
men is the following printed information, 
which will probably be of interest to your 
readers. There is a date upon it, 1828. This 
beautiful specimen is signed by the artist :— 

Likenesses in Protile 
Executed by Mons. Edouart, 

Who begs to observe that his likenesses are pro- 
duced by the scissors alone, and are preferable to 
any taken by Machines, inasmuch as & the above 
method, the expression of the Passions and pecu- 
liarities of Character are brought into action, in a 
style which has not hitherto been attempted by any 
other Artist. 

Numerous Proof Specimens may be seen at Mrs. 
Bays, Trinity-Street, Cambridge. 


s. d. 
Ditto, Children under 8 years of age ... — 7 
Profile Bust ... 2 0 


Duplicates of the Cuttings to any quantity, are 
for each Full Length i ety 
Attendance abroad, double, if not more than two 
Full Length Likenesses are taken. 
Any additional Cutting, as Instrument, Table, 
&e., &e., to be paid accordingly. 
CHARLES GREEN. 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


SurrotK Name ror Lapysrrp (9 v. 48, 
154, 274).— This insect is always called the 
ladybird hereabout. Anent the child-rime 
mentioned by M. C. L. at the last reference I 
quote the following from my collection of notes 
on the folk-lore of Northamptonshire :— 
Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home, 
All your children are dead but one, 
And that lies under the grindle stone. 
Repeated by children to ladybirds to induce 
them to unfold their wings and fly away. 
Some people use the ladybird as an omen, 
and when it flies away repeat the words :— 
Fly away east, fly away west, 
And show me where lives the one I love best. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


I am not sure what the name was in 
Suffolk, but I know that in Norfolk it was 
always known as the “bishop - barnabee.” 
This, at least, represents the word as I heard 
it; [ never saw it spelt before. “ Bishy- 
barnabee” would perhaps represent the 
sound better still. I went to school in 


The subject was much discussed in 6" 8. v., 


Suffolk, and I believe the name was the 
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same there. I do not think I knew it by any 
other until I came to London to study medi- 
cine. It was also customary, whenever it 
lighted on the hands, to repeat the following 
lines :— 
Bishy-bishy-barnabee, 
Tell me when your wedding be : 
If it be to-morrow day, 
Take your wings and fly away. 
I remember being told that the first line was 
a corr uption of “ Bless you, bless you, bonny 
bee.” The explanation must evidently have 
been very much er post facto, and invented 
by some one totally unacquainted with 
coleopterology, or he would hardly have 
classed this insect with the Hymenoptera. 
Sometimes the reduplication was used in 
naming it, as “There is a_bishy-bishy- 
barnabee.” J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 
The rime that was familiar here was :— 
Cushie coo lady, fly away home. 
Your house is on fire, your children alone. 
R. B—r. 
South Shields. 


the Duke of Kent was colonel of the 
7th Fusiliers (1791-1800) the drummers of 
the regiment were all negroes. Perhaps 
Drake had been one of these drummers, and 
had afterwards set up an hotel or tavern in 
Paris, and owned the racehorse. This guess 
may help Mr. MILNe to gain fuller informa- 
tion about his engraving. M. N. G. 


Braury (9 S. iv. 108, 172, 295, 331, 524; 
v. 384, 459; vi. 175).—Since first writing 
about Bibury a calendar of the Sherborne 
muniments has been printed, and I am now 
able to give some more precise information 
about Bibury and its manors. Henry Sack- 
ville died leaving two daughters, Elizabeth 
and Katherine. By his will (probate copy 
dated 9 Nov., 1698) he divided his property 
between them. A deed of partition, dated 
7 July, 1713, gives, among other things, the 
manor of Arlington to Katherine. Katherine 
Sackville died unmarried in 1760, and entailed 
her property on her great-nephew, Estcourt 
Cresswell. Richard Cresswell, Estcourt’s son, 
sold the whole property, Bibury and Arling- 
ton, to my omdiatinn in 1829, who resold 
Arlington to Sir Richard Musgrave, of Barns- 
ley Park. There is no record of any Hall 
being lord of the manor, or, indeed, of their 
having been freeholders. They certainly 
lived at Hay Farm, but they do not claim to 
be lords of the manor on their monuments. 
There is no record of Mrs.—or, as we should 


lived at the Hay Farm and called it a 
manor house. No Court Rolls of an Arling- 
ton manor are extant, and it seems anciently 
to have been included in Bibury. The old 
Court Rolls show Eycote (near Rendeomb), 
Aldsworth, and Ablyngton to have been 
members of Bibury, but not Arlington. Even 
the inhabitants of Ablington, an ancient and 
undoubted manor, owed suit and service to 
the Lord of Bibury. SHERBORNE, 


Tae Mouse, [satan 17 (9S. v. 165, 
446, 487 ; vi. 178).—-The question I raised had 
reference only to Mr. Pickrorp’s statement 
that it is “usually supposed that in Egyptian 
hierogly phies the mouse was the symbol of 
destruction and slaughter.” Of the passages 
to which he now refers the following is the 
only one that bears on the matter :— 

“A more probable explanation of it is given by 
Michaelis, quoted by Creuzer, viz., that a mouse 

was the symbol in Egyptian hieroglyphics for 
destruction and slaughter, and hence that Hero- 
dotus was deceived by the figure of this animal 
sculptured in the hi and of the statue of the king, 
and took it literally.”—Dawson W. Turner, ‘ Notes 
on Herodotus,’ p. 153. 

The suggested explanation is obviously a 
guess of Michaelis, and it could hardly be 
anything else, seeing that he died about the 
time that Champollion, the founder of 
Egyptology, was born. In answer to Mr. 
Ha ALL, the Egyptian for “ mouse” was pernu. 
F. W. Reap. 


PALATINATE (9 §S. vi. 28).—F. B. T. should 
consult Sir Clements R. Markham’s account 
of ‘The Fighting Veres,’ Sir Francis and his 
younger brother Sir Horace. The latter was 
created Baron Vere of Tilbury. Whether 
the expenses of his expedition were ever 
refunded seems uncertain. 

GeEoRGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


‘The Fighting Veres,’ by Clements R. 
Markham, should contain the information 
your correspondent seeks. C. C. 


“ PEACE, RETRENCHMENT, AND REFORM ” (9% 
S. iii. 287, 334).—Is not the germ of this 
phrase to be found in a reference by Pe epys to 
a policy of “ reformation and reducement ”? 

POLITICIAN. 


Tron AND Great INVENTIONS §S. vi. 170). 
—You cannot invent an element, but you may 
discover one. Iron, consequently, was dis- 
covered, not invented, t yut man has both in- 
vented and discovered the means of utilizing 
the metal for human needs. What is con- 


sidered man’s greatest invention is a mean- 


now say, Miss—Katherine Sackville having 


The Atheneum says 


ingless question. 
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“printing”; a doctor would perhaps say 
“chloroform ”; the man in the street would 
as likely say the ‘ 
might say “gunpowder.” If the question be 
altered to “What invention has had most 
influence on mankind?” I think the answer 
would be the production of fire by artificial 
means. The day on which prehistoric man 
invented a method of producing fire was a 
turning-point in the history of the human 
species. Possibly he did not invent a process, 
but discovered one, for invention implies a 
process of reasoning which prehistoric man 
verhaps did not possess. st must have 
_ used centuries before 140 B.c., if there 
be any accuracy in the comparative method 
as employed in prehistoric archeology. See 
Lubbock’s ‘ Prehistoric Times,’ or Mr. Clodd’s 
delightful ‘Story of Primitive Man,’ pub- 
lished by George Newnes at a shilling. 
W. E. 

Hawick. 

H. J. B., in inquiring about the discovery 
of iron, seems to have forgotten that in 
Genesis iv. 22 Tubal Cain, who was seventh 
in descent from Adam, is spoken of as “an in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron.” 

“Hatr Moon” Tavern: “Tue Maypore” 
(9 S$. vi. 168).—A large collection of small 
prints and drawings in my possession 
relating to the trade signs of Londor 
does not include one of the “Half Moon” 


in Cheapside. One is, of course, not at | 


liberty to assume from this that no such 
print is extant, but having never either seen 
or heard of one, I am disposed to think that 
such is the case. No. 140, Cheapside, on the 
north side, next to Sadlers’ Hall, stands on 
the site of this popular rendezvous for 
anniversary dinners. The battle of Culloden 
was celebrated here by a dinner given in 
honour of the Duke of Cumberland :— 

“ Saturday next the 16 April being the anniversary 


of the Glorious Battle of Culloden, the Stars will | 


assemble in the Moon at six in theevening. There- 
fore the choice spirits are desired to make their 
appearance, and to fill up the joy.”—General Adver- 
tiser, 1748. 

See also Gent. Mag., April, 1747. Elias 
Ashmole in his ‘Diary’ records that he 
presided at a dinner prepared at the charge 
of some newly accepted masons at the “ Half 
Moon” in Channels : “T was the senior 
fellow among them. it being thirty-five years 
ago since I was admitted” (Burn’s ‘ Beaufoy 
Tokens,’ No. 319). And at the “ Half Moon” 
“the Society of College Youths” were accus- 
tomed to meet (1748, Banks Coll. of Admission 
Tickets, portfolio 2). It ceased to be a tavern 


in 1817, having for some time been known a 
the “New London Tavern.” A fire destroyed 


‘steam engine”; a soldier | the whole in 1821, when No. 140 was rebuilt 


on its site. There was yet another “ Half 
Moon” ‘Tavern besides that in Aldersgate 
Street, not a hundred miles away, in Milk 
Street, which is mentioned by Taylor the 
Water Poet :— 
Well, John (quoth he), this hand I know is mine, 
But I, this day, do purpose to goe dine 
At the Half Moone in Milk Street, prithee come, 
And there we'll drink and pay this petty sum. 
*A Merry Come-Twang,’ p. 5. 
The maypole, with some small building 
attached, is delineated on_ the obverse of a 
distiller’s token (1666, Burn’s ‘ Beaufoy 
Tokens.’ The collection itself is preserved 
in the City Museum). When last heard of 
the Strand maypole was being preserved at 
Wanstead Park, Essex—so Strype tells us-— 
whither it was conveyed in 1718 in a timber 
carriage, so that it p toad perhaps still be 
possible to obtain a drawing or photograph 
of it. This secured, the details of its adorn- 
ment might be added from Cunningham's 
‘Story of Nell Gwyn,’ corrected and enlarged 
from his original contribution to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in 1851, where it is described 
/as surmounted by a crown and vane, with 
‘the royal arms richly gilded. There is a 
very curious account of the re-erection of 
the maypole at the Restoration in a rare 
tract entitled ‘The City’s Loyalty Displayed,’ 
4to., 1661. J. Hotpen MacMIcHAekt. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


The “Half Moon” Tavern was in Half 
‘Moon Alley, leading from Cheapside, and 
| between Foster and Gutter Lanes. It could 
|also be entered from Priest’s Court, Foster 
| Lane (now No. 5), and there was an entrance 
| through the tavern to Gutter Lane. I have 
'searched every printshop and library for 
|this tavern. Its exact site is given 
and marked in Maitland’s ‘London.’ The 
tavern was never engraved, and the best 
authorities declare that it was never de- 
|picted. All that remains of Half Moon 
Alley one can see from the head of the 

kitchen stairs in Sadlers’ Hall. “Half Moon” 
Tavern in Aldersgate Street is an entirel 
different building. 

An engraving of the maypole in the 
| Strand can be seen in the large oe of 
| 


the charity children in the Strand early in 
the last century. It is reproduced and exact 
|location given in * Londiniana,’ 
p. 254, &e. The maypole stood at the west 
end of the present St. Mary le Strand. 
J. Ross RoBertson. 
Toronto, Canada, 
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LocarD AND THE Heart or Ropert Bruce 
(9% S. vi. 186).—In connexion with this sub- 
ject it may not be amiss to refer to ‘The 
leart of the Bruce, one of W. Edmon- 
stoune Aytoun’s ballads in ‘The Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers, a volume of delightful 
verse which is not now so well known as it 
ought to be, or as it was fifty years ago. 

ASTARTE. 


ORIGIN OF MARYLAND (9 §. vi. 87, 173).— 
The name of Maryland has no reference to 
Marie, Mére de Dieu, but was named by 
Charles I. after his queen Henrietta Maria. 
Leonard Calvert, son of the first Lord Balti- 
more, and first Governor, paid his respects 
to the former by naming what was then a 
trading station, called Yowaccomoco or Yao- 
comico, St. Mary, because of its charming 
and eligible situation. The charter reads :— 

“We [King Charles) erect and incorporate the 
same into a province, and nominate the same Mary- 
land, by which name We will that it shall from 
henceforth be called.” 

In the original Latin of the charter it is 
called Terra Marie. A. B. 
Irvington, N.Y. 


Tue Taare Famity (9 S. vi. 189).—Many 
articles have appeared in the Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Eighth Series of ‘N. & Q.’ 
respecting this family. In 4" §,. ix. 102 and 
5% §. ii. 425 correspondents stated that the 
* Memoirs of the Taaffe Family ’ were privately 
printed at Vienna in 1856. 2™ S. x. 136 men- 
tions ‘Illustrations of King James’s Irish 
Army List, 1689-90,’ by John D’Alton, of 
Dublin, wherein a memoir of the Taafe family 
extending over six pages will be found. This 
work may be of assistance to Mr. Hope. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 


I beg that [ may be permitted to mention 
that 1 am much indebted to a learned corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ for a very kind and 
valuable communication on this subject, and 
especially with regard to Lieut.-Col. Taaffe, 
of King James’s Irish army, and his son 
Major Peter Taaffe (from whom I am 
descended), of Viscount Dillon’s regiment of 
the Irish Brigade in the service of France. 
Until enlightened by Mr. Herserrt B. Cray- 
TON [ was under the impression that Viscount 
Taaffe’s ‘Memoirs of the Taaffe Family’ (1284- 
1836), Vienna, 1856, were men in the 
German, and not in the English language. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same voice is in my ears 
That in my youth I heard. 


Henry Geratp Hope. 


Heratpic §. vi. 211).—The coat is given 
by Papworth in its proper place, p. 947. An 
impaled coat if on a lozenge must be that of 
a widow. RicHarp R. Hoimes. 
Royal Library. 


PAGINATION (9 S, vi. 147).—I have always 
been in favour of counting from the first 
page of the first sheet—I should now say 
whether there is any print on it or not. It is 
most necessary to number every page or else 
to put some ornament on it. In the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Collectanea’ the late Mr. George Boase 
neither marked nor paged certain leaves 
which he enumerates as “blank columns” 
in his collation, p. vii. Being blank pages, the 
binder cut them all out. My copy I had of 
the author from time to time as printed, and 
when bound I took care these pages were 
not destroyed. It is probably the only 
perfect copy there is. 

I have looked at one of Mr. F. A. Crisp’s 
works, ‘List of Parish Registers,’ 1899. I 
am rather surprised after the praise given 
it to find it full of unnecessary marks of 
punctuation. For example, lines that have 
no continuation do not require a full stop to 
show that a word is finished. The address 
on an envelope, the word “contents,” and the 
running headings require none. 

Moreover, the printing is much disfigured 
by great heavy black type, such as I com- 
mented on in 9 §. iv. 146, which gives 
enormous and unnecessary prominence to 
many words. The italics used throughout 
are not required for emphasis, and are 
therefore waste. But Mr. Crisp is_ not 
satisfied with italics, he puts black lines 
under them—in the marginal notes too, the 
most prominent position they could have. I 
observe also that letters after names, as M.A., 
F.S.A., are printed in the usual large type, 
and are more prominent than the names 
themselves. I notice two good points: Mr. 
Crisp has not punctuated the pagination nor 
the lists of proper names. 

It has been suggested to me by people who 
will not take the trouble to understand 
anything that I want to do away with 
punctuation, italics, black type, &c., so it is 
necessary for me to explain that what I want 
is printing to be done in the most legible 
manner simply. I contend that the more a 
page is encumbered with black and with 
varieties of type the less legible it is and 
less pleasing in its appearance. 

THOMAS. 


“ ALAMAINS” (9 vi. 129, 212).—“ Ala- 
mains” in the phrase quoted at the first 


Clapham, 8.W. 


reference has nothing to do with Germans. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I have now satisfied myself that “ Alamains” 
is simply an editorial error for @ /a mains, 
a shortened form of the French nouvelles a 
la main. These, according to Littré, are 
“nouvelles qu’on distribue non imprimées,” 
hence the latest news or gossip. Walpole’s 
phrase “the Alamains of the Court” a od 
means “ Court gossip.” ee 


“ Mazame” (9% §. vi. 206).—This zoological 
term was introduced to Buffon and the 
learned of Europe by Dr. Francisco Hernandez. 
He wrote in Latin, but a Spanish translation 
was published in 1615 under the title of 
‘Cuatro Libros de la Naturaleza’ (reprinted 
1888), and it is this which lies before me. 
think Pror. SKEAT goes too far in asserting 
that macame is a grammatical blunder, and 
that mamaga is the only genuine plural of 
the Mexican word for “ deer.” 

In this book, printed in Mexico three cen- 
turies ago, I find both forms of the plural 
used interchangeably. book iv. 
chap. xx. is headed in the index “De los 
Venados que llaman Matzame”; but in the 
body of the work it is headed “De las 
Diferencias de los Benados que los Indios 
llaman Mamaca.” In the text the first 
species described is the white deer, iztac 
mamaca (iztac means “ white”); but the four 
following species are respectively (1) tlalhyu 
macame, (2) thema macame, (3)theotlal magame, 
(4) thoma macame. Of course, this new fact 
that both plurals are right does not detract 
from the interest of Pror. SKEAT’s discovery 
that this zoological term is what he calls a 
ghost-word, a plural incorrectly employed by 
Europeans asa singular. J. Piatt, Jun. 


Sanara (9 §. vi. 68, 174).—Can any one 
inform me who was the artist that painted a 
fine picture of the ‘Sandstorm in the Desert 
of Sahara’ overtaking a caravan? If I may 
trust a distant memory, there was a woodcut 
of it in either the Penny or Saturday Maga- 
zine some sixty years ago, and, if I may draw 
from the same fountain, there was a graphic 
description of a sandstorm in the desert in 
Hope’s ‘ Anastasius ; or, Memoirs of a Greek.’ 

Joun PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


AuTHorRS oF QuoTaTIoNs WaNTED (9% 
8. vi. 190).— 

“To love is to know the sacrifices which eternity 
exacts from life” occurs in ‘ The School for Saints,’ 
by John Oliver Hobbes, chap. xxv. H. C. W 
Where’er you walk cool oa shall fan the glade, 
Trees where you sit shall crowd into a shade, &c. 
From ‘Semele,’ a cantata, “‘altered from W. Con- 
greve,” and set to music by Handel, whose lovely 
air to the above words is well known. The lines 


and an additional scene have been tacked on to the 
end of Congreve’s Act Il. Who the “alterer,” and 
therefore the writer of them, was is uncertain, but 
they are unusually graceful. Congreve wrote his 
opera in 1707, pm fiandel’s work was produced 
in 1744. GEORGE MARSHALL. 
The quotation ‘“‘ Where’er she walks” is a very 
incorrect reproduction of words appropriated to a 
well-known air by Handel beginning ‘“* Where’er 
you walk.” Wa ter W. SkeEat. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Church Towers of Somerset. By E. Piper, 
R.P.E. Parts XX.-XXIL. (Bristol, Frost & 
Reed.) 

THREE more parts of Miss Piper’s admirable 

designs of the church towers of Somerset bring the 

work within measurable distance of completion. 

Part XX. contains the fine parish church of Imin- 

ster and the even more celebrated church of 

St. Bartholomew Crewkerne. The former is a 

lovely Perpendicular building, the central tower 

of which, stately in appearance, is a fine speci- 
men of elaborate decoration, especially as regards 
the uppermost stage, which is very rich. Mr. 

Warden Page, who still supplies the letterpress, 

speaks of the entire building, in spite of its ‘‘de- 

plorable” nave, as “one of the finest of Somerset- 
shire churches.” Unlike the building previously 
mentioned, St. Bartholomew’s, Crewkerne, ‘‘ the 
other great cruciform church of these parts,” is 
richest in workmanship in the lower portion of 
the tower, the height of which is but seventy-five 
feet. It is a beautiful specimen of late Perpen- 
dicular, specially noteworthy for the size of its 
windows, As is often the case, it is built on the 
site of an earlier church, probably of the thirteenth 
century, some signs of which are supposed to be 
yet traceable. St. Mary’s Church, in Part XXL, 
is interesting from the antiquarian rather than the 
architectural standpoint. Its tower is, however, 
massive, cf gay St. Mary Magdalene’s, Taunton, 
is noticeable in many respects. Its tower, no less 
than a hundred and sixty-three feet in height, 
and in four stages, has won from Macaulay 
the epithet “graceful,” which is no more than 
it merits. Ask any Taunton man to name 
the finest tower in Somersetshife, and he will 
at once name this. Mr. Warden Page unhesi- 
tatingly poe this view. The tower is, how- 

ever, wholly new, having been rebuilt in 1862. 

Commendable pains have om taken to make the 

new replace exactly the old, but it will take much 

time to give the whole the requisite appearance of an- 
tiquity. The church itself, though one of the largest 
in the county, seems dwarfed by the proportions 

of the tower. It has no fewer than four aisles, a 

rare feature, there being, according to the state- 

ments of the inhabitants of Taunton, only two 
others that can boast a like number. With this is 
given the other great Taunton church, St. James’s, 
which also has been restored in facsimile. Though 
short of St. Mary Magdalene’s in elaboration of 
detail, the church is finely proportioned, and its 
tower is impressive. Unlike the buildings of which 
we have spoken, the church of St. Peter, Bishops 

Hull, has + ¥- restorations by which its 

character is spoilt and its beauty marred, “‘A 
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hideous modern nave, entirely out of line with the 
chancel, is the principal feature in a strange archi- 
tectural medley.” So says Mr. Warden Page, whose 
estimate we accept, having seen none of the Taunton 
churches. The grey tower is of the Decorated 
order of architecture, and is assigned to the four- 
teenth century, and is picturesque as well as quaint 


The Monthly Review. (Murray.) 

Ix bibliographical respects the Monthly Review 
fulfils the high expectations that have been formed. 
It is a solid volume, excellently printed upon well- 
selected paper, and its blue cover is tasteful as well 
as serviceable. Specially admirable is the type, 
which is large, distinct, and legible to all sights 
larger, indeed, than that of any similar publication 
we can recall. The task of perusal is as pleasurable 
as it can be made. As was to be expected in the 
vase of an opening number, the contents are agree- 
ably varied, though the portion assigned to problems 
of war and empire is larger than it will be, it is to 
be hoped and expected, when the present ferment 
has subsided. Of the three editorial articles with 
which it opens the first is devoted to ‘The Paradox 
of Someniaiiom,’ the second to ‘ After Pekin,’ and the 
third to * Parties and Principles.’ ‘ Details of my 
Daily Life,’ by Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghan- 
istan, supplies a foretaste of an autobiography of 
that potentate to be issued before long from Mr. 
Murray’s press. It has the familiar character of 
Oriental literature, introducing not only passages 
from the Koran and proverbial illustrations such 
as * The cat does not dream about anything but 
mice,” but extracts from poems. Lllustrations from 
the love of woman are conspicuous. The informa- 
tion supplied is interesting, and the method of 
conveying it is rather naive. To most who have 
dreamed of Oriental pursuits the description of 
life in a palace will come as a surprise. The most 
interesting and, on the whole, the most important 
paper is that of Mr. Roger E. Fry on ‘ Art before 
Giotto,’ which is the first of a series, and is illus- 
trated. What, however, does the writer mean by 
talking of the “‘ faire [sic] of a chiffonier [sie]? 
The “air of a chifonnier” is comprehensible, if 
not especially happy; the phrase used is hope- 
lessly inaccurate. Mr. Quiller-Couch writes on 
*‘T. E. Blrown),’ and Mrs. Hugh Bell on * The 
Influence of the Stage’ without having anything 
very special to say. Prof. Turner discourses on 
* Recent Eclipses,’ and Miss M. E. Coleridge ‘On 
Le SS of Time. . 


The Book of Common Prayer. (Oxford, Univer- 
sity Press.) 
Tus Oxford elongated Book of Common Prayer is 
vne of the luxurious productions of the Oxford 
University Press. It measures 5 inches by 24 inches, 
and is, accordingly, convenient for the pocket, can 
be obtained with or without ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,’ and is issued with type of laudable 
clearness in two forms, on common paper or on 
Oxford India paper. The latter, with the rich 
rilding on red edges, and a flexible morocco 
Binding, is all that can be desired in the way of 
elegance and luxury. 
The Principles of Chess in Theory and Practice. 
By James Mason. Third Edition. (Cox.) 
Ir is pleasant to find that this serviceable manual 
of chess has already run to a third edition. It is 
especially thorough in its opening chapters, and a 
mastery of them will put the beginner on the way of 


becoming an expert. So much of the various open- 
ings is what was technically known as “ book” 
that works of the kind are indispensable. Much 
attention is paid to pawn play, into which most 
chess play has a tendency to develope itself. 


Mr. Ronert H. Fryar, of Bath, has issued in 
a complete form The Isiae Tablet (of Cardinal 
Bembo), which in an accompanying description 
is called a “unique and perfect Gem of Ancient 
Art,” “a Resume [sic] of Ancient Theosophy and 
Astronomy,” “the Key of Hieroglyphical Science,” 
and “the Eighth Wonder of the World.” An 
account of its discovery and its fortunes is also 
supplied. Occultism” and “mysticism” are to 
the fore at present, and the work and explanation 
will doubtless be to the tastes of a class of readers, 
We seem to trace on the tablet, with modifications, 
the figures of Thoth, the Scribe of the Gods, and 
various Egyptian deities ; but we are not (Edipus, 
nor even Rawlinson, and we must leave to others 
the unveiling of the mysteries herein depicted. 
The tablet can be obtained from Mr. Fryar. 


We have received various numbers of “The 
Useful Arts and Handicrafts Series” (Dawbarn & 
Ward). Of these, No. 24, by Mr. Charles E. Daw- 
son, First Steps in. Painting, is thoroughly repre- 
sentative. It is admirably suited to its purpose, 
and will be of the highest use to the student.—Con- 
secutive numbers of the Photominiature also reach 
us. The results obtained are in most cases excel- 
lent, and the work should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

X. Y. Z. (“* Lindisfarne”). — Another name for 
Holy Island, off the north-eastern coast of North- 
umberland. 

A. R. Browning's ‘ Inn Album’”).—We do not 
see our way to do what you ask. 

CorricenpuM.—P. 221, col. 2, Ll. 11 from bottom, 
for “St. Martin’s Church” read St. Margaret's 
Church. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 

“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 


ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


DR, CONAN DOYLE’S HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


With Maps, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Medical Officer in Charge of the Langman Field Hospital. 


*,* This work is the outcome of Dr. Doyle’s experiences with the Army in South Africa. The author's staking 
methods in historical work are as well known to readers as his skill as a sto wry-teller ; and this history of the Boer War is 
differentiated from other accounts in that it covers the whole arena of the military operations. 


NEW WORK BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


On OCTOBER 1), large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The MEN of the MERCHANT SERVICE: being the Polity of the Mer- 
or Readers. By FRANK T. BULLEN, Author of ‘The Cruise of the Cachalot,”’’ ‘ The 
of a Sea-Wail, 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST PREMIER OF NATAL. 


Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS in SOUTH AFRICA: being the Recollections of the First 


Premier of Natal. By the Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF ANGLO-IRISH VERSE. 
In NOVEMBER, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A TREASURY of IRISH POETRY in the ENGLISH TONGUE. Edited 


by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE and T. W. ROLLESTON. 
Among the Contributors to the Volume are Mr. LIONEL JOHNSON, Mr. A. P. GRAVES, Professor W. McNEILE 
DIXON, Dr. GEORGE SIGERSON, Dr. DOUGLAS HYDE, Mr. D. J. O'DONOGHUE, Mr. W. B. YEATS, and Mr. 


GEORGE RUSSELL (“ A. B.”). 
NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 


Edited by Professors CHARLES FOSTER KENT and FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS. 


The LIFE of JESUS of NAZARETH. By Professor Rush Rhees, of Newton 


Theological Seminary. Crown 8vo. 6s. { Ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SYMONDS’ SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS. 


Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA. By John 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS. (Ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The ISLE of UNREST. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author of ‘The 


Sowers,’ ‘In Kedar’s Tents,’ ‘Roden’s Corner,’ &c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s, - (Just published. 


The MARBLE FACE. By G. Colmore, Author of ‘A Daughter of Music,’ 
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The BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘ Vice Versa,’ ‘The Giant's 


Robe,’ ‘A Fallen Idol,’ &c. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. [October 10. 


The MAN-TRAP. By Sir William Magnay, Bart., Author of ‘The Pride of 


Life,’ ‘ The Heiress of the Season,’ &c. Crown vo. 6s. [October 18. 


ELEANOR. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ 
* Marcella,’ ‘ Sir George Tressady,’ &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. [November 1, 
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